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objects external to our present selves, aided perhaps by the
presence in ourselves of other experiences like them. In so far
as we think about its general characteristics, we are engaging
in the science of psychology. In neither case are we thinking
historically*

Thirdly, even thought itself, in its immediacy as the unique
act of thought with its unique context in the life of an individual
thinker, is not the object of historical knowledge. It cannot be
re-enacted; if it could, time itself would be cancelled and the
historian would be the person about whom he thinks, living over
again in all respects the same. The historian cannot apprehend
the individual act of thought in its individuality, just as it
actually happened. What he apprehends of that individual is
only something that it might have shared with other acts of
thought and actually has shared with his own. But this some-
thing is not an abstraction, in the sense of a common character-
istic shared by different individuals and considered apart from
the individuals that share it. It is the act of thought itself, in
its survival and revival at different times and in different per-
sons: once in the historian's own life, once in the life of the
person whose history he is narrating.

Thus the vague phrase that history is knowledge of the indi-
vidual claims for it a field at once too wide and too narrow: too
wide, because the individuality of perceived objects and natural
facts and immediate experiences falls outside its sphere, and
most of all because even the individuality of historical events and
personages, if that means their uniqueness, falls equally outside
it; too narrow, because it would exclude universality, and it is
just the universality of an event or character that makes it a
proper and possible object of historical study, if by universality
we mean something that oversteps the limits of merely local and
temporal existence and possesses a significance valid for all men
at all times. These too are no doubt vague phrases; but they
are attempts to describe something real: namely the way in
which thought, transcending its own immediacy, survives and
revives in other contexts; and to express the truth that indi-
vidual acts and persons appear in history not in virtue of their
individuality as such, but because that individuality is the
vehicle of a thought which, because it was actually theirs, is
potentially everyone's.